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ABSTRACT 



This study investigated the current policies and 



programs in selected teacher-training colleges and universities to 
determine if listening skills are being taught. In addition, language 
arts professors* attitudes toward the teaching of listening skills 
were surveyed. Opportunities provided for preservice teachers to 
observe, demonstrate, and practice listening skills were also 
identified. The subjects of the study were 99 responding professors 
who were from 125 colleges or universities chosen by random 
selection. The research inquiry was divided into two categories: 
questions pertaining to practices, both institutional and personal, 
and statements pertaining to attitudes, as measured by policy 
statements on current practices compared tc desired practices. 
Results indicated that listening is bexng taught in 89 percent of the 
responding institutions, and that 95.8 percent of whe respondents 
offered this listening instruction in the teacher training 
department. In language arts departments, listening received less 
attention than the other language skills; however, preservice 
teachers (91,7 percent) reported that they had opportunities to 
acquire listening knowledge. Generally the responders did not 
believe that listening should be taugr^ as a separate course, but 
that preservice teachers should be taught methods in the techniques 
of listening. The survey questionnaire is appended and 31 references 
are included. (JD) 
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Chapter I 

mrooDocTiON and overview op study 

Coainanication# a fundamental human behavior/ is the process o£ 
expressing or sharing thoughts/ ideas or experiences. Centiiries 
before man learned to conrainicate with written symbols/ he shared 
infonnation with his fellow man by word of mouth (Anderson/ 1952). 
Through a contoination of language processes/, those of speaking 
(giving) and of listening (receiving)/ meanings were syntoolized and 
conveyed. Thus/, listening/, the ability to accurately receive and 
process information was in indispensable/ communication skill. 

"In the 16th century/ when printing began to have far reaching 
effects/ m^in especially Westezm man/ slowly lost his listening 
heritage in favour of a reading one" (Markgraf/ 1960/ p. 4). Mersand 
(1951) found that in the early days of printing it was believed that 
people v/ho were able to read the printed page would become more 
civilized than those who could only speak and listen. Fumess (1955) 
suBiis the prevailing attitude towaird listening from the 1500 's to the 
1900' s with the statement/ "The art of listening and the culture of 
oral tradition were largely replaced by a concern for print and the 
practice of measxaring literacy in terms of reading ability" (p. 525). 

Amove and Graff (1987) found/ "Literacy takes on meaning 
according to the historical and social sense. Notions of what • 
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constitutes literacy change over time and differ by setting*, causing 
estimates of illiteracy to vary enonnously from time to time and from 
place to place" (pp. 205-206). Tbday literacy can no longer be 
defined by the singular criteria* that of the ability to read; other 
processes* including those of listening should be added to the 
requirCTients for each individual to become licerate. The subject of 
this research study is that illusive/ complex* individual language 
process used to receive information*, and assist each individual in 
becoming literate - listening. 

Okazawa-Ray* Anderson and Travel (cited in Morirooto*. 1987) found 
a myriad of subtle levels of meaning involved in the listening 
process*, causing individuals to make choices as to the nature of ^ the 
dialogue and the concepts accepted. The processes of listening r*re 
difficult to succinctly define and the terminology (for exairple 
auding vs listening) varies from author to author. This ambiguity of 
levels of listening*, fluctuating terminology and various definitions 
increases the difficulty of gaining either a focus or a concensus of 
understanding*, thus adding to tho complexity of listening practices*, 
research and pedagogy. 

However* for purposes of this study*, the definition of listening 
is to accept* process and respond to that which is heard. This 
definition includes the sinple recognition of an aural message 
(receiving or hearing) inoving to encompass the assigning cf meaning 
(processing* thinking and f ^^eling) and culminating in the message 
response (requiring action or reaction). 



Listening Rationale 

Man*s educational focus for 15 centuries relied on the abilities 
to listen and speak (Backland/ 1985). With the availability of 
printed material reading and writing were added to the procedures of 
acquiring and processing information. As a result/, from the 1500* s 
to the early 1900 's# the primary methods of formal schooling were 
thoiight to be reading and writing with little attention focused on 
the skill of listening. 

A significant portion of educatioiial efforts in American schools 
continues to be directed to the development of the individual's 
ability to use language (Steil/, 1977). Stricldand (1983) founds 
"Language... serves to mediate a,U learning. For this reason* the 
development of language and literacy in children is considered 
school's first and most fundamental responsibility" (p. 112). In 
addition* Steil (1977) determined the basic ne^ds or objectives of 
education to be the clarifying and developing of maximum growth/, both 
individual and social. 

Educationally determining how those gro\rt:h needs and objectives 
will be addressed nre curricular decisions. Anderson (1952) states*. 
"One of the a'^cepted principles of curriculum making is that pupils 
ought to be taught to do well those things vrtiich current living 
demands of th^" (p. 216). In addition* Douglas (cited in Steil* 
1977) claimed 

The function of the school curriculum was to provide 

the means for students to have experiences that will 
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influence their physical/, social and emotional growth 
in desirable ways and toward desirable ends. ••there is 
a coranon need for skills in reading* listening* thinking 
and writing (p. 3). 

Cotnpetent coninunication is predicted upon the ability to gather 
information from the environment and other individuals (Larson/. 
Backlundi Redmond & Barbour # 1978) • In education this gathering of 
information first involves the process of listening. Barker (cited 
in Larson et al. 1978) claims listening may be the most important 
communicative activity in which v/e engage and adds*, "as such 
listening apparently needs to occupy a central place in any 
consideration of communication competence" (p. 49). 

Woven and Coakley noted the inportance of listening education by 
stating: 

Our ability to speak/ read and write (as veil as to master 
complex cognitive skills/, such as reasoning) is directly 
and indirectly dependent on our ability to listen. If we 
are not proficient in any of these slcills we are handicapped 
in the process of learning and communicating/, two activities 
that are necessary in order for us to participate productively 
in^mcxSem life (p. 7). 

Tbday the cocmunicction areas of listening/, speaking/, reading and 
writing form the basis of curriculum emphasis designated as "language 
arts." Lundsteen (1979) found listening skills to be the first 
learned and listening was the basis for acquiring all other language 
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art3« Anderson (1952) stated/. **quantitatively speaking/, listening is 
without doubt the most important of the four language arts# we have 
always spoken a thousand- times more words than we write and listened 
to a thousand times more words than we read" (p. 217). 

R.G. Nichols (personal communication/. 1988) found the educatiai 
system to have ignored the processes of listening and the teaching or 
listening skills. Of those language arts skills used roost in life# 
listening is taught the least; \Axile those skills used least in life, 
are taught the roost # such as reading. He therefore contends our 
educational system is upside down. 

Further complicating the learning and teaching of listening is 
the interdependence of subject matter found within the language arts 
curricula. That curricula is further delineated as decoding using 
the receptive communication skills of reading and listening or 
encoding* using the expressive comraunicacion skillc of speaking or 
writing (Haakinson/ 1987). Larson/, et al. (1978) found the ability 
to communicate competently depends on individual r^eptive (decoding) 
abilities*, further validating tho acquisition of listening 
proficiency. 

Cyclical ESmphasis 
Innovations of the 1920* s#, including the sound motion picture^, 
telephone and radio/ led to a renewed interest in other conimnication 
processes besides print/ including a revaluing of the process called 
listening. Russell and Russell (1979) stated/ "Radio is returning 
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the wealth of human learning to the ear-ininded#, c^^ening vaster 
aiKiiences/ vaster opportunities and vaster dangers through the spoken 
word than have ever been open to the written" (p. 6). 

However/ the emphasis on listeni-ng proved to bo *^hort~lived and 
o£ little (educational consequence/ as measured by the limited 
quantity of availabl< research on the subject of listening*, in 
contra£.t to the available 'research conducted in other language arts 
(Rankin/ 1926: Steil# 1983). Nichols (1948) found one article on the 
subject of listening to have been published before 1920 and eight 
between 1920 and 1930. Listening once again became dormant in terms 
of educational concern/ i/ith little explanation available in the 
research to explain the lack of interest* 

Influences of the 1950 's including television/ the amount of 
participation in group discussions/, public forums and debates made 
the spoken wrd the most powerful medium of communication the wrld 
has ever known (Anderson/. 1952). ISie number of articles addressing 
the subject of listening increased/ 20 were published between 1930 
and 1940 and 42 between 1940 and 1947 with the total of 34 of the 72 
articles aj^aring between 1943 and 1949 (NicholS/ 1948). Once again 
tne listening emphasis proved to be of little oarriuular 
consequence. In search of reasons for this phenomenon Pearson and 
Fielding (1982) found enthusiasm for effective listeners declined 
during die 1970 's and the early 1980 's because educational energies 
were focused on reading and writing. 



In the late 1960 ttchnologicetl processes ^uch eus video 
recording and other electronic equipoaent added to the repertoire of 
personal cownunication challenges. The individual skill requir«»nts 
were focused back once again from the eye ( reading )# to include the 
ear (listening) for yet another time. Experts in listening research 
continu'^ to reinforce and restate the position that listening is a 
central factor in our humanity/, that liscening competency is a 
necessary life functioning skill and that listening should have 
curricular einphasis (Backlund/ 1985; Rankin*, cited in Wblvin & 
Coakley/ 1985). It is in this climate that listening knowledge/ 
listening understanding and listening practices became the focus for 
this study as a time].y and viable topic of research. 

Pedagogy Pertinent to Listening 
Several basic facts concerning listening pedagogy* skills*, 
processes ^nd practices form the foundation of this research. TSir^^e 
facts included the following: 

1. Listening differs in definition and process from the physical act 
of hearing and listening does not occur simply because sounds are 
transmitted or received (Nichols* cited in Wblvin & Coakley; 
Russell & RusseJl* 1979; Steil* 1977; Wolvin & Coaklry, 1985). 

2. The ability to listen is observable* identifiable and measurable 
(Nichols* 1957; Russell 5 Rusrell* 1979; Steil* 1980; Wolvin & 
Coakley*. 1985). 
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3. Listening is not an inherent process*, but a skill that can be 
taijght, practiced and reinforced, and can ev«i be releamed# 
developed and improved (Duker/, cited in Wolvin and Coakley, 1985; 
Lundsteen, 1979; ffersand# 1951; Steil, 1984). 

4. The listening process is interactive and reciprocal with other 
skills (Russell & Russell/. 1979). 

5. There are differences between individual abilities to listen and 
in the environments and purposes for listening (Duker* 1966; 
Lundsteen,. 1979; Nichols, 1948). 

6. Listening is an active endeavor/ d^ianding energy and discipline 
(Wolvin & Ccakleyf 1988) . 

Listening Credibility 
Perhaps the greatest impetus to the credibility and importance of 
teaching listening should have come with the advent of Fedsrr^j 
government recognition. In 1978~with the enactment of PubS 'c Law 
95-561, the amendment to the Elementary and Secondary School act of 
1965 — the Federal government for the first time mandated the 
inclusion of oral communication as a necessary basic skill. This 
legislation uefined basic skills as "reading and mathematics and 
effective communication, both written and oral" (U.S. Code, 1978, 
p. 191). Thust, the oral communication techniques of speaking and 
listening were acknowledged eni basic skills as well as it^easures of 
literacy and defined as necessary basic curricular competencies 
(Backlund, 1985; Steil, 1980; Hblvin St Ccakley, 1985). 
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Theory vs Practice 

Educators agree the process of listening and the teaching of 
listening skills are iD\x>rtant catrounication goals. However^ 
listening has not been and is not being taught on any educational 
level/ from olerofintary school to graduate school (Anderson* 1952; 
Duker# 1966; Lundsteen# 1979; Wolvin & Coakley# 1988)* The question 
of primary importance to this study is why# if listening is 
acknowledged to be of such importance/ are teachers not teaching this 
skill? Vltxy is the curricular content and time not being allocated to 
the acquisition of listening skills? 

Markgraf 's (1960) research found the initial exposure and 
training in pedagogy to be a decisive factor as related to the future 
practice* thus* placing the primary responsibility of what teachers 
teach upon the teacher-training institution. Supportive explanations 
for the dichotomy betv/een the inportance of listening and the absence 
of teaching those skills were listed by Buttery and Anderson as 
follows: 

1. teacher-training institutions have not stressed the role of 
listening instiruction to teacher trainees; 

2. there is a shortage of instructional materials for teaching 
children how to listen afpropriately; 

3. educators have a wide-spread image of listening as a reflex 
which develops with maturation and continued use rather than 
a skill which needs to be acquired through instruction; 
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4- some perceive list©:ung as a generic skill that is the 

responsibility of all teachers; unfortunately this tends to 
mean chat it receives no attention from any particular 
teacher (1980/ p. 320)* 
In review* the suggested reasons for the omission of the teaching 
of listening cure varied/ from a general misunderstanding of the 
process of listening to a lack of training and exposure in teacher- 
training institutiom)/ to an absence of instructional materials. 
Again the variety of reasons for omitting listening from the 
curriculum point out the cOTiplexity of this subject and a need for 
careful scrutiny into desired listening pedagogy and practice. 

Need for the Study 
America's educational system has been under siege with the cry 
for reforms since the 1950 *s pi±>lication of Flesch's Why Johnny Can't 
Read. The reform movement gained proponents again with the 
pioblication of A Mation At Risk in the early 1980' s. It should be 
noted/ listening researchers have been advocating change in the 
language arts ciorriculum since the 1930 's. The reforms advocate a 
restructuring of the language arts curriculum to meet proportionally 
the life-use skills of reading/ writing/ speaking and listening as a 
basis for curricular emphasis • Researchers iraintain the communica- 
tion skills needed and used most in life should be given the most in 
life should be given the nost curricular time in classrooms. Those 
si:Qgestions for reform have gone unheeded. 
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The prevailing dituation is that listening has been p^issiveiy 
acdcnowledged by educators as a necessary*, basic conminication skill » 
but the inportance of listening aldlls acquisition is net reflected 
in the educational system (Wolvin & Coakley/ 1988)* It heis been 
accepted knowledge that teachers teach subjects and skills with which 
they are familiar #, of which they have '^owledge and training. 
Historically/ it has been suggested because teachers have not had 
knowledge a* d training in listening during their pre-service 
aarricula# they have not taught listening in their individual 
clsissrooms. The question remains/, are pre-service teachers now 
receiving information about and training in listening? 

Sunroary 

The enphasis on listening continues to follow a cyclical 
pattern. Much of \/hat is known about listening today results from 
the research beginnings of the 1920' s and renewal of the 1950' s and 
1960 *s (Barker/ Watson £ Kibler/ 1984). 

More recently/, Steil (1980; and ^tolvin ar*d Coakley (1938) 
suggested a positive future for the teaching of listening prevails 
because of the number of research publications and the availability 
of incraased materials and communication methods. This tlieory is 
supported in educational journals/ articles and research stressing 
the need for effective listening (What Works/ National Council for 
the Teachers of English/ The Speech Communication Association/ The 
Carnegie Commission/ The Paideia Proposal and the National Commission 
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on Excellence). Other supporting evidence* suggesting the acknow- 
ledgeitient of the vaJ.ue of listening inclurtes the fonnation of the 
International Listening Association (ILA)* The Internatiorxil 
Listening Association meiBbership found in Ir^ countries and 49 of the 
Uiiited States works to advance the study and practice of listening 
and the development of effective listeners. Ttiis associationr formed 
in 1979 under tiie leadership of Dr. Lyraan oteil/. serves as a clearing- 
house for scholars*, educators a^id business representatives as well as 
an information source and research support group. TSiis organisation 
provides infonnatioa and of^rtunities for professionals to share 
techniques* practices and literature pertaining to the multi-faceted 
focuses of listening. Add to these sources the curricular efforts of 
textbook conpanies and state department of education support of 
teaching listening practices and it appears listening might become an 
important curriaalar emphasis the 1990' s. 

Almost thirty years have passed since authors proclaimed that 
teacher-training institutions were a primazry influence in future 
ctmricular content and practices. In 1960#. Markgraf found the 
teachfe*. -training emphasis on listening skills to be in its 
beginnings. Over ten years have passed since the Federal Go\emment 
enacted Public Law 95-561* mandating the teaching of listening as a 
basic skill competency. 

Has laiorwledge of the inportance of listening*, the availability cf 
listening materials* the focus of listei\ing researchers and 
governmental validation of listening skills changed the listening 
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practices found within teacher-training institutions? Has the 
knowledge of the inportance of listening*, the availability of 
listening naterialsi and the focus by listening researchers^ and 
governmental validation of listening skills changed opinions 
concerning listening or the listening education available to future 
educator^? Some general questions raised to asses the io^ct and 
cuinrent ststias of these and other listening practices* curricula and 
opinions are as follows: 

1. What are the current policies and programs of teacher- 
training colleges and universities pertaining to listening? 
What are the current policies and programs in Language Arts 
Departments of teacher-training colleges and universities 
pertaining to listening. 

2. Is renewed interest and research in listening skills and 
pedagogy reflected in the college and university professors' 
knowledge about listening and in the attitude of those 
professors toward teaching listening? 

3. What listening curricular opportunities* practices and 
materials are currently being offered to pre-service 
teachers? 
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Statement of the Prdplem 
The purpose of this study is to: 

1* determine if listening skills are being taught in selected 
teacher-training colleges and universities and specifically 
if listening skills are being taught in the Language Arts 
Department of those selected teacher-training colleges and 
universities • 

2« assess the attitudes and practices of elementary language 
cirts professors of selected teacher-training colleges and 
uni.versities toward the teaching of listening skills: 

3. identify the opportunities provided for pre-service teachers 
to observe* demonstrate and practice listening skills* 



Research Questions and Comparative Statgoents 
The research inquiry is divided into two categories: 1) questions 
pertaining to practices/ both institutional and personal and 
2) statements pertaining to attitiades#, cis measured by policy 
statements of current practices compared to desired practices* 



I. INSTITUTIONAL AND PERSOIAL PRACTICES 
A. INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES 

1. Does the institution of the person being surveyed offer 
any instruction in listening pedagogy? (See Reference 
Questionnaire #1 p. 70) • 
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2. Are the listening coiirses foimd within the teachers- 
training depaj.ianent of the institution? (Reference 
Questionnaire #2; p. 70# item 2). If 'sd is the course 
integrated or independent? (Reference Questionnaire #2; 
p. 70# xtem 4). 

3. What percentage of the language arts cxarriculxim is 
devoted to instruction in reading*, writing* spealdLng and 
listening? (Reference Questionnaire #5; p. 70) 

4. Are opportunities available to pre-service teachers to 
learn to teach listening? If so#. what are the 
opportunities? ^Refi^rence Questionnaire #6; p. 70). 
PERSCmL DEMOGRAPHICS AND PRACTICES 

1* How nany years of college teaching experience does the 
responder have? (Reference Questionnaire #1; p. 70). 

2* Had the responder 's teaching of listening changed and if 
so#. vrtien and why did a change occur? (Reference 
Questionnaire # 4; p* 70). 

3. How did the responder acquire expertise in the field of 
listening? (Reference Questionnaire #9; p. 70). 

4. What is the responder 's Icnowledge of Public Law 95-561? 
(Reference Questiormaire #'s; p. 1$ item 6; p. 2 item 5; 
p. 2 it^ 8) • 
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II. ATTITUDES OF CORREOT AND DESIRED PRACTICES 

A* Listening should be taught as a separate course to pte- 
service teachers. 

B. Methods concerning the teaching of listening merit 
inclusion in courses for teachers. 

C. Pre-service teachers should be required to take specific 
courses in listening. 

D. Teachers are receiving sufficient training to teach 
listening. 

E. Other curricular areas take precedence over listening. 

Definition of Terms 
Spearritt (cited in Wolvin & Coakley* 1988) proposes listening to 
be a distinctive human behavior/ differing from the individual 
processes of reasoning* verbal comprehension* memory cuid other 
intellectual behaviors. If the listening process is distinctive then 
the term listening deserves a distinctive definition. The need for 
clarification of terms into a single/ concise* definition focuses on 
one of the major deterrents to provide listening a rightful respect 
in education. 

I £ definition of listening is still in the developing 

process. Among the factors contributing to this delay are 
the following: listening is a complex* covert act difficult 
to investigate; much research in listening has not been 
coordinated or collated; and resecurch in listening is in an 
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exploratory states with most of the research on listening 
having been conducted in the past four decades (Wolvin & 
Coalcley# \985, p. 43) • 
In this study# che tarm responder and professor are used inter- 
changeably. For purposes of clarity#. many cher major terms and 
related concepts used in this proposed study will be defined as 
follows: 

1. Auding - going beyond simple reception of sound to 
cotrpreheuding meanings/ analyzing; relationships^ creating and 
evaluating (Russell & Russell,- 1979) 

2. Aural/oiral - received by the ear 

3. C onnmnlcation - to share cornroon meaning (Steil# 1982# p. 2) 

4. Decoding - to derive a message from a text 

5. Encode - to convert a message into a code 

6. Expressive language - communication skills of speaking and 
writing 

7. Integrated - refers to listening being one of ccrrponents of a 
course 

8. Independent - refers to listening being the subject of a 
specific course 

9. Language Arts - the four major ar^as of communication taught 
in the elementary schools including listening#. speaking/, 
reading and writing 

10. Pre-service teacher - college or university students majoring 
in education 
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Public Lav 95-561 - Title Il—Establishmant of A New Tit^e, II 
of The ELi^^sentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965.«»Basic 
Skills. ••Sec«. •210. Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (hereinafter in Titles II through 
IX of the Act referred to as '^the Act**} is amended to 
read as follows: 

"Title II— BASIC SKILLS IMPROVEMEOT" 
"Part A— National Program Purpose" 

"Sec. 201. The purpose of this part is: "(1) to assist 
Federal/ State and local educational agencies to 
coordinate the utilization of all available resources 
for elementary and secondary education/, to improve 
instruction so that all children are able to master the 
basic skills of reading/, mathematics/, and effective 
comtminication/ both written and oral." (U.S. Code 
Annotated 92 STAT. 2201 Title 20 p. 491). 
Receptive language - corannunication/ listening and reading. 
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CHAPTER II 
A SURVEY OF RELAXED LITEEIAXUBE 

Introducticxi 

Connunication from before the age of Aristotle to the 1900* s 
focused on the responsibility of the speaker and the processes 
involved in the oral transmission of messages (Nichols* 1348) • The 
common emphasis of v. *ncentrating on the giver of information 
practiced during the tutorial education of the Gtx . "elite" 
continues to prevail in the American educational systCT thsit today 
strives for "public" education for all individuals. 

Research involving the educational cooponents of listening was 
first documented in the last decade of the ; ineteentn century. 
Investigators then examined the corresponding relationships between 
reading and listening and between mramory and listening (Markgraf/ 
1960). The 1920' s focus on the inportance of listening* as a 
coranunication skill/ was first documented by Rankin's landmark 
coaparative usage study. Since this early listening research/ the 
incerost in the publication of related studies has been cyclical/, 
with the succeeding eindiasis occurring thirty years later in the 
1950* s. The most recent resurgence is cjcurring presently/ again 
thirty years later in the 1980' s. 
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The focus of this review of related literabice will be two-fold* 
•first/, there will be an examination of historical to present day 
listening literature specific to the education of educators will be 
detailed. Second* an examinatiOT of historical to present day 
Listening literature \/ill be detailed. 

Review of General Literature 
The Rankin Study (1926)# coopared the daily use of four 
coinrunit^ition practices; reading* writing* speaking and listening to 
detennine the percentage of time devoted to each skill. This was the 
first major research to validate listening behavior and practice by 
comparing the significance of listening to the other adult 
conmunication activities. In this research the comnunication habits 
of twenty^nc adults were analyzed for sixty da/s to detennine the 
frequency of everyday use of the four major forms of coirraunication: 
reading* writing/, speaking eind listening. The study t jvealed 70 
percent of each individual's day involved cannunication* and of this 
11.0 percent was spent in writing*, 15.0 percent spent in reading*. 
31.9 percent was spent in speaking an6 42.1 percent was devoted to 
listening. Replications of the Rankin Study were conducted by Bird 
in 1953 and Beriter in 1957 with similar percentage results found to 
be allocated to each of the communication use categories (Steil* 
1977). 

An additional historic investigation conducted by Wilt (1950) 
found elementary children are required to listen 57.5 percent of 
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total classircxxn time. Further/ Wilt (1950) *ound teachers were 
unaware of the total time children were e3q>ected to listen. A study 
of Floyd and Herman (cited in Steil# 1977) f^und the students were 
required to listen approximately 75 percent of their classroom time. 
Additional studies by Corey (cited in SteU/ 1977)/. Wilt (1950)/ and 
Markgraf (1960))/. farther established ♦'he significance of listening 
and listening training to be necessary at ali levels of our 
educational institutions. 

Reviews published by E>uker/. including Listening: Readings (1965)* 
contained 725 annotations authored by such authorities as Ranlcin#. 
Markgraf/ Nichols and VJilt. The assembled literature collection/ 
represented the period/ scope* quality and content of listening 
research conducted prior to 1966. 

Nichols/, referred to as "The Father of the Fiald of Listening" 
(St«2il/ 1982/ p. 1)/ was the research pioneer who atteitpteo to 
identify the specific factors accounting for the differences in 
xistening conprehension After testing and rating two hundred 
college freshmen/ Nichols (1948) found the :.ost important factors 
related to listening comprehension to be "mental set" and "motivation 
to learn." Nichols/ a researcher of unparalleled prestige/ continues 
to be an advocate for the teaching of listening and the developing of 
educational curricula. 
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Rationale for Teaching Listening 
In the process of building a rationale for the teaching of 
listening/ O'Reilly (cited in Markgraf# 1960) stated 
We no longer tell students to 'study'; we teach them 
•how to study '.^ It is not sufficient to have discovered 
that 'listening' plays such an inportant role in the 
functioning of English in business and social life; it 
is imperative to teach the 'technique of listening 'in our 
high schools and colleges (p. 7). 

Heilman (cited in Markgraff 1S60) supported this theory by 
writing* ^'children are healthy when they come to school — yet are 
taught health; are social beings*, yet are taught socialization; have 
played/ yet are guided in this growth. But the school takes 
listening ability for granted" (pp. 7-8). Mersand found that 
listening is taken for grar.+-.ed because it is so familiar to educators 
(cited in Markgraf* 1960). 

Brovm (cited in torkgraf/. 1960) added/ "We cannot excuse 
ourselves on the ground that people automatically and without effort 
learn how to listen effectively. V7e cannot claim that in every 
respect except listening there are individual differences which must 
be taken into consideration in planning and conducting educational 
experiences" (p. 8) . Brown (cited in Markgraf # 1960) continued by 
suggesting that listening should be taught according to the 
developmental patterns of the child and remedial programs in 
listening should be given equal curricular attention to those of 
other subjects. 



The ability to evaluate (test) a concept or curricula often 
determines it;: educational credibility. However/, care must be taken 
to ensure the evaluation of edacity to listen rather than of 
listening habits* Wolvin and Coakley (1985) report difficulties in 
identifying anc testing listening behavior and suggest a correlation 
between listenir.g skills and thinking/memory skills. 

Positive Support for Listening 
Listening proficiency continues to gamer support from other 
sources outside educational circles. The key to educational 
attention may be business interests recognizing and understanding the 
effect listening skills have on employees personal and professional 
lives* Dr* Lyman Steil (cited in Wblvin & Coakley #, 1988) #. President 
of Communication Developnent/ Incw estimated poor listening costs 
Americcin businesses billions of dollars each year. Many coiim.aes# 
including Sperry (UNISYS)* Ford# Honeywell, Control Data/ IBM/ Xerox/ 
General Electric/ American Telephone & Telegraph and Pillsbury (cited 
in Wolvin & Coakley/ 1388) are actively worldLng to rectify the 
monetary loss caused by poor listening practices/ through listening 
training of .-^rsonnel* 

Summary of General Listening Literature 
Specific listening knowledge and research has a short history/ in 
conparison v/ith the other language artS/ beginning with the first 
major study conducted in 1926 Ranlcin. This sporadic interest was 
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revived in the 1950*s, lost roocnentum and was revived again in the 
1980' s. During this brief history*, authorities have steadfastly 
maintained the importance of listening and the rationale for teaching 
and practicing good lis^^sning skills. Interest in and attention to 
the properties of listening continues to gather si^port in the 
1980' s. 

Review of Specific Listening Literature Pertaining to 
Teacher Preparation and Curriculum Practices 

Researchers have recognized and published information concerning 
the importance of teaching listening skills beginning in the 1920' s 
(Nicholsf 1948; Rankin* 1926; Wilt#, 1950). Other authorities 
acknowledge the influence teacher-training colleges and universities 
have on the curriculum and classroom practices (Lundsteen/. 1979; 
Wilt/ 1950). However/ the number of authors who have studied the 
teaching of listening skills in teacher-training institutions is 
limited (Anderson* 1952; Bro\m & Keller/ 1985; tterkgraf/ 1950; Steil/ 
1977; Wolvin & Coakley/, 1989; Wolff/, cited in Wblvin & Coakley/ 
1988) . The following chronology presents specific references to 
listening of educators and teacher-training institutions. 

The history of teaching of listening in the Language Arts 
Department of teacher-training institutions is very sparse. In 1948#. 
only one teacher preparation college in the United States*, Stephens 
College* offered a listening course (Wolvin & Coakley/, 1988). 
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Anderson (1952) stjggested the reason why listening i truction 
received so little acadenic emphasis to be the present thinking o£ 
eye over the ear dominance accepted by educators. In addition/, 
listening deficiencies are not easily detected* Nichols (cited in 
Dtaker# 1966) reported the misconception that listening and 
intelligence were the same skill/, with everyday practice sufficient 
for training. Another reason for listening neglect was the already 
overcrowded curriculum. 

Still other reasons for the neglect of listen::.ng address the 
availability of texts and materials. Heilman (cited in (tolvin & 
Coakleyr. 1988) found eleven cut of fifteen Language Arts textbooks 
published between 1946 and 1954 did not mention listening. In 1967 
Brovm (cited in Wblvin & Coakley/, 1988) analyzed the content of fifty- 
four Language Arts textbooks (published between 1959 and 1964) for 
grades three through six. He found listening was emphasized in only 
63 percent of the lessons and on 57 percent of the pages. 

Wilt's (1950) study of the listening practices in the elementary 
school curriculum found children were expected to listen 57.5 percent 
of the school day. In addition/^ this study found that teachers did 
not teach listening consciously as a fundamental skill or realize the 
amount of time children were required to listen. Teachers did not 
realise the importance of listening within the classroom. 

Wilt's (1950) article concluded with severed pertinent 
recommendations foctasing on teacher education*, teacher practices* 
curriculum ramifications and the need for further enphasis on the art 
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of listening • Specif ically#. Wilt made the following suggestions for 
teacher ecSucation: 

1. Langiiage education for pre- and in-service training programs 
should include teaching teachers how to teach listening. 

2. Methods courses in all subject-iratter areas shoiald highlight 
the inportance of the needs of the listener and the role of 
listening in leazming. 

3. More amphasis needs to be placed on the role of speaking and 
listening in the learning process. 

4. Teachers should be helped to evaluate the listening process 
in terms of changed behavior# attitudes and understandinjS 
(p. 635). 

Wilt (1950) documented a need/ called for tho reorganization of 
teacher training programs and concluded \ath the recommendation for 
"a study of the extent to which teacher-training institutions are 
instructing students in the art of teaching listening" (p. 635). 

A survey by Markgraf (1960) of 406 institutions found only three 
colleges or universities offered inoependent courses in listening. 
However/, 134 institutions did teach listening as a separate unit or 
area within another class. Because 80 percent of the educators 
participating in the Markgraf survey indicated positive attitudes 
toward the teaching of listening/ that author was led to maJce the 
1960 prediction/ "that listening pedagogy in colleges and 
universities was in its beginnings" (p. 10). 
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In addition/ Markgraf (1960) found that teachers who reported 
reluctance in the teaching of listening admitted their reluctance was 
due to incidequate preparation* He theorized/. "A basic understanding 
of a particular subject seems a fundamental requisite for the 
teacher. In fact/ it appears toat more than a basic understanding is 
necessary for profitable teaching" (p. 48) • Markgraf (1960) 
continued \/ith the observation 

Teachers are usually qualified to teach the specific 
areas \7ithin their general field because of previous 
academic exposure to these areas/ and because of 
education courses which present matarials on how to 
approach and on how to teach the certain el<OTents 
within a general subject. if listening is forgotten 
m these institutions/, it might well be forgotten in 
the elementary and secondary schools of the nation 
(p. 10). 

Wolff (cited in Wolvin & Coakley/, 1985) found that in the 1970' s 
r: \y 14 percent of the 70 colleges and universities surveyed offered 
courses in listening. In 1962 Bro\^n and Keller (cited in Wblvin & 
Coakley/ 1985) found that there were approximately 50 thousand speech 
courses in institutions of higher learning ccxnpared to only a handful 
of listening courses. Steil (1977)/ v;ho surveyed the Minnesota 
secondary public schools in thrc^ time periods/. 1965/1966/, 1970/1971 
and 1973/1974/ found the collective nuntoer one ranking reason 313 
teachers were not teaching listening to be, "Teachers are not 
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receiving sufficient training to adequately teach listening^ (p. 239#. 
p. 251). The percentages of teachers \rtio felt they had not received 
sufficient training increased from 70.1 percent in 1S65/1966 to 73.8 
percent in 1970/1971 to 85.3 percent in 1973/1974. 

Nichols (cited in Wolvin & Coakley# 1985) found that university 
professors believed that life-long practice and/or intelligence were 
the only significant components of efficient listening. Spearritt 
(cited in Wblvin & Coakley# 1985) found the general belief to be that 
listening was automatic and therefore instruction was tinnecessary. 
Lundsteen (cited in Wolvin & Coakley#, 1985) speculated that the 
neglect of teaching listening may be because teachers have had little 
— if any — listening training in how to listen or instruction in 
how to teach listening. 

The previous studies*^ although establishing a most valuable 
information base* must be viewed in an historical sense* as the state 
of the art research does not include the repercussions of govern- 
mental intervention. Public Law 95-561# mandating listening to be a 
basic skill became a law in 1978. 
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SvmaKY of Sptcif Ic Literature 

The consensuf/. of prevailing opinion is that teachers teach 
content and sldl la with ^ich they become familiar during their 
training in teacner-training institutions • However/, teacher-training 
institutions historically have not provided future teachers with 
knowledge of/or practice in teaching listening. The key to inclusion 
in the curricula of the institution is the professor of the Language 
Arts Depairtinent fully understanding the scope of the listening 
process and the necessity of teaching listening* 
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CHAPTER III 
HEIBODOLOG^ 

The purpose of this inulti--f aceted research study to clete^nnine 
whether listening skills are being taught in teacher-training 
colleges and universities « In addition/ the study assessed attitudes 
of the Language Arts professors in teacher-training institutions 
concerning the teaching of listening skills* Furthermore/ this strily 
identified the opportunities provided for pre-service teachers to 
observe/ demonstrate and practice listening skills* This chapter/ 
developed following a search of and a review of the literatiare/. 
describes the methods and procedures used to conduct this stu3y. 

Chapter III focuses on the areas of research design/ the 
population/ the development of the instrument/, the instrument/ the 
distribution of the instruaient/. the data collection/, other procedures 
conducted and the data a'^alysis of the study. In addition/ this 
chapter provides the basis for understanding the procedures used tc 
derive the data displayed in Chapter IV. 

A manual and computer bcised Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) search and a Computer Assisted Bibliographic (CAB) 
3earch were conducted. In addition/, an individual search of the I.D. 
Vfeeks Library card catalog/ Dissertation Abstracts^ the Educational 
Index and the Index to Journals in Comraonication Studies/ through 
1986 was undertaken. Dissertations and boolcs were purchased and 
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studied, ERIC documents/ journal articles and appropriate sections 
of Language Arts textbooks were examined, The investigator bec2UDe a 
roeaiber of the International Listening Association (ILA) and attended 
the 1988 International Listening Association Convention. 

Additional information was obtained through contacts with 
governmental offices/ colleagues/ and researchers in the f: 3, 
Telephone calls and/or personad letters were made or sent to e 
following persons: Senator Charles Grassley (R-xA)/ Washington/ D.C.; 
Dr. Ralph Nichols/ Ft. Charlotte/ Florida; Dr. Sara Lundsteen/ 
Denton/ Texas; Dr. Andrew Wolvin/ Baltimore/ Maryland; Dr. Lyman 
Steil/ St. Paul/ Minnesota; Dr. Michael ^too^e/ Indianapolis/ Indiana; 
Dr. Philip Backlund/ Ellensburg/ Washington; Dr. Michael McCaleb/ 
Baltimore/ Maryland; Dr. James East/ Calumet/ Indiana; Dr. Floreiica 
Wolff/ Dayton/ Ohio and Dr. Michael Purdy/ Chicagc. Illinois. 

Reseeirch Decign 

The present study emphasis is descriptive (i*e./ determination of 
existing pedagogical practices and attitudes) of listening practices 
and cotiparative (i.e./ determination of present and desired relation- 
ships) of attitudes toward listening. 

Population 

The accessible population for this study was the 709 institutions 
of higher education listed in The American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education entitled AACTE Directory 1986-1987 (p. 51-112). 
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Prom the list of 709 institutions, 125 colleges or universities, were 
randomly selected. 

Of the 125 college/vmiversity Deauis of 'Schools of Education ^ 

St f \ 

rantonly selected/ 25 were chosen from each of five population 
categories (determined by the researcher) to receive the original 
inquiry letter. Each of five population-based cate^ries were 

designated as follows: 

? = 1 - IfOOO 
B = 1#001 - 2,000 
C = 2,.001 - 5,,000 
D = 5,001 - 10,000 
E = 10,C01 and above 

Tab.\es 1 and 2 display the original inquiry to deans and the 

responses by the individuals roost involved with listening pedagogy in 

the Language Arts division of the selected institutions. 
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Table 1 displays the nmber of responses by population category 
received fro© the Deans of the raiKtomly ctosen institutions* This 
table indicates responses from a high perx:entage of college/ 
university Deans (99 out of 125; 79.2%) vrtio provided the name of the 
appropriate individual/s (those involved directly with the teaching 
of listening) to receive the questionnaire. Should more than one 
person have been designated eligible by the Dean to receive the 
questionnaire* the choice between the individuals was made by the 
researcher using r^indora selection. Questionnaires vere then mailed 
to the 99 designated individvials. 



Table 1 
Inquiry to Deans 



Population 

Based 
Categories 



Inquiries to 
Deans 



Responses 
from Deans 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 



25 
25 
25 
25 
25 



24 (96%) 
21 (84%) 
18 (72%) 
18 (72%) 
18 (72%) 



Total 



125 



99 (79.2%) 



LEGEND 



A = 1 - 1/000 

B = 1/Xl - 2/000 

C = 2/001 - 5/. 000 

D » 5/001 - 10#,000 

E » 10/001 and above 
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The final population included 99 pcofesaors in selected teacher-* 
training Institutions. Sable 2 displays; a total of 99 questionnaires 
mailed/ vdth 82 questionnaires coopleted by professors and returned 
to tha research. The response was 82.8 percent. Th^ response 
percentage by stratified classification was: population based 
category (A) 83.3 percent: population based category (B) 90.5 
percent; population based category (C) 83.3. percent: population 
based category (D) 72.2 percent and population based category (E) 
83.3 percent. 







Table 2 








Questionnaire Responses 




Popiilation 




Responses 


Questionnzdres 


Based 




Received 


Received 


Categories 








A 




24 


20 (83.3%) 


B 




21 


19 (90.5%) 


C 




18 


15 (83.3%) 


D 




18 


13 (72.2%) 


B 




18 


15 (83.3%) 


Total 




99 


82 (82.8%) 


LEGEND 


A 


1 - 1/000 






a 


= 1/001 - 2/000 






C 


= 2/001 - 5/000 






D 


= 5/001 - 10/. 000 






B 


= 10/001 and above 
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Table 3 displays the educational training o£ the 82 respcnders by 
population-based category and highest level of degree accccnplished. 
The majority of degrees (36 or 43.9 percent) are Doctor of Education 
and (33 or 42.5 percent) are Doctor of Philosophy. A total of 68 or 
32.9 percent were found in these two categories. 







Table 3 








Respondera Highest Educational Training 




Population 


Masters Specialist 


Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 


Based 


Degree 


Degree 








Categories 












A 


8 


0 


9 


. 3 


20 


B 


3 


1 


9 


6 


19 


C 


0 


0 


8 


7 


15 


D 


0 


1 


4 


8 


13 


E 


0 


0 


6 


9 


15 


Total 


U 


2 


36 


33 


82 


LEGEND 


A = 1 


- 1,000 










B = 1,00\ 


- 2,000 










C = 2,001 


- 5,000 










D = 5,001 


- 10,000 










E = 10,. 001 and above 
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Table 4 displays the majority of the highest degrees reportedly 
were earned in the areas of reading*, cimriculum and instruction and 
elenentary education. 



Table 4 
Focus of Degrees Earned 


Readily 


10 


Curriculum and Instruction 


10 


Elejnentary Education 


9 


Language Arts 


4 


English 


3 


Special Education 


3 


Elementary Administration 


3 


Teacher Education 


2 


Instructional Studies 


2 


Secondan' Education 


2 


Early Chixdhood 


1 


Inter-Jisciplinary Studies 


1 


Experimental Education 


1 


Reading and Literacy 


1 


Psychology of Reading 




TOTAL 


53 



Instnnnentation 



Careful attention was given to the ccntent validity of the 
questionnaire. Rossi/ Wright and Anderson (1983) defined content 
validity as an indication of how accurate a representation exists for 
the instrument as it relates to the subject (topic). Content 
validity was established by the author following the guidelines set 
by Rossi/ et al. (1983) and in the following generally accepted 
sequence: 
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!• The researcher ccmducted a complete review of the literature. 

2. The researcher developed a set of concepts thought to measure 
practices. 

3. The researcher stratified the conc^ts into categories. 

4. Ttie researcher developed short responses and multiple choice 
options reflecting each category. 

5. A continuum scale with five intervals was used to measure 
attitudes and perceptions. 

6. In addition* a final area allowing for comaents or adJitional 
opinions was provided by the researcher. 

7. The questions were piloted/ juried by a panel of experts 
identified on page 38 and the dissertation conmittee 
identified on page 11. 

The questionnaire conten^ as designed to include two sections; 
a) practices of the institution and the responder and b) attitude's of 
the responder. The design of the iastrument included short answer*, 
multiple choice and check off responses intended to assist the 
responder to logically organize his/her thoughts. The instrument 
contained an explanation of the purpose of the questionnaire* 
specific directions for each section*, question*, or category response 
and special information concerning Public Law .95-561. 

Data Collection Procedures 
The stirvey questionnaire was piloted/juried by five 
internationally known authorities in the field of listening research 
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and publication. Each is a member of the International Listening 
Association. These individuals were asked to determine the 
appropriateness and clarity of the questionnaire questions* content 
and form. The individual's piloting/ jurying the questionnaire we^-e 
Dr. Ralph Nichols* Port Charlotte* Florida; Dr. Lyman Steil*. St. 
Paul# ttinnesota; Dr. Andrew Wolvin#. Baltimore*, tiaryland; Dr. Florence 
Wolff# Daytoni Ohio and Professor Mary Bozik#. Waterloo*. Iowa. 

The following sequence* recorded in chronological order* provides 
the procedural background of the study. 

Stage I: 

1. Random selection of the 125 institutions for the study* began 
with the sequential numbering of the 709 colleges and 
universities found in the AACTE listings (the United States 
onlv), numbering each college or university starting with 001 
and completed with number 709. 

2. Determination of the student population of each institution 
was made by consulting the listings of The College Blue 
Book . Each institution was then listed by population and 
nuntoered sequentially in each of the five population 
categories chosen by the researcher 1) to IfOOO; 2) 1*0^. to 
2#,000; 3) 2*001 to 5^000; 4) 5,.001 to 10*000; 5) 10/001 and 
above. 

3. The table of randcOT numbers*, fwund in Developing and Using 
Educational Research (Moore* 1983* i^ippendix D# p. 4C5)# was 
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used to select the institutions to rea /e the initial 
inquiries and the questionnaires in an unbiased nvanner^ 

4. Contact was made to the Dean or director of the Department of 
Education (as listed in the AACTE directory) by letter to 
request the naine of the individual professor most involved in 
listening pedagogy and to whom the questionnaire should be 
addressed. Enclosures included a pre-paid postcard to be 
used for the reply by the Dean cind a small gratuity as an 
afpreciation for naming the appropriate professor/s. 

Stage II; 

1. Upon receipt of the name/s of the professor/s directly 
involved in listening pedagogy in each language arts program 
of the teacher-training institution/, possible questionnaire 
participants were recorded. If more than one professoi: vas 
eligible from any institution/, the professor to receive the 
questionnaire was chosen randomly. 

2. The nailing was prepared. This included the cover lettc^v.- a 
coded questionnaire form/ a stamped* self-addre53ed envelope 
for the return of the conpleted information and a small 
gratuity aa appreciation for the professor completing the 
questioiinaire. 

3. Distr;ibution of mailing began April 21/. 1988. 



stage III: 

!• Responses were recorded by population categories: kt Bt Ct D# 
E. 

2. After April 30# 1988# a postcard reminder to those who had 
not returned the coccpleted survey was mailed. 

3. After May 17$ 1988# if no response had been received a second 
letter and a second survey form with a second stampede self- 
addressed -envelope was mailed. 

4. Recording of responses by population categories continued. 

5. After May 27$ 1988 a second postcard cis a final reminder to 
return the survey was mailed. 

6. As of June 15# 1988# final tabulation began. 

Analysis of Data 

The data collected from the questionnaire were analyzed using the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). Analysis* using 
the Pearson Chi Square Test# was used on individual items of the 
questionnaire and the t-test of the difference between roecUfis v;ere 
conducted in the Spring of 1989. Frequencies of response patterns 
were am:ly2ed according to; 1) practices* both institutional and 
personal demographics and 2) attitudes. A dependent samples t-test 
was conducted to determine if a significant differencb existed 
between what is currently practiced and what should be practiced. 
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The frequency distributions were graced .on tabi^>i^or eadi of the 
questions and categories and comparison vas made concerning, the 
information. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DATA ANALYSIS 

Introdi^.ction 

It has been proposed that for elMientary teachers to understand 
the importance and techniques of teaching listening skills/ those 
educators must have experienced training in the teaching of 
listening. As pre-service training in listening is usually 
encompassed in the Language Arts division of teacher-training 
institutions* this study surveyed Language Arts professors in 125 
rcuidomly selected colleges/universities. The purpose was to 
determine the prevailing practices and attitudes concerning listening 
pedagogy. 

This chapter reports the results of the study concerning the 
status of listening pedagogy and practices and the attitudes of 
professors in those 125 selected teacher-training institutions* Not 
all the information collected through the questionnaire (see AK>endix 
p. 70) is pertinent to this research. Those tables not recording 
results from every population category indicate the missing 
information is due to the omission of the responder. 
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Research Queatlona 
To clarify the preseit status of listming pedagogy and practices 
within the Language Arts Departments of teacher-training institutions 
four research questions were posed in the category of institutional 
practices (Tables 5# 6#. 1$ and 8), In addition* four research 
questions were posed in the category of personal demographics and 
practices (Tables 9#. 10#. 11 and 12), Finally* five statements were 
posed representing the responders' attitudes conparing current to 
desired practices (Tables 13#. 14#. 15#. 16r. 17 and 18) • 

Institutional Practices ; 

Institutional Research Question #1: Does the institution of 
the person being sxirveyed offer any instruction in listening 
pedagogy? 

Table 5 displays the majority of respondents in the reporting 
population (89,0%) stating their institution offered sane instruction 
in listening. All institutional categories reported a participation 
in listening pedagogy above 80.0 percent/ \At\\ one category (C) 
reporting 100.0 percent participation. 
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Table 5 alao indicates a total of 8 (9«8%)# of the institutions 
did not report the offering of any courses in listening instruction. 
A total of fifty percent (4) of those reporting no listening courses 
were from a single population category (A). Population based 
category (D) and (B) each reported one institution did not offer 
listening pedagogy. 



Table 5 
Institutional Listening 



Population: 

Pos&jLble Yes No No Response 



Responses 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


A = 20 


16 


80.0 


4 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


8 = 19 


18 


94.7 


1 


5.3 


0 


0.0 


C - 15 


15 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


D = 13 


11 


84.6 


1 


7.7 


1 


7.7 


E = 15 


13 


86.7 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


Total 82 


73 


89.0 


8 


9.8 


1 


"1.2 


LEGEM} 


A = 


1 


- 1,000 










B = 


If 001 


- 2,000 










C = 


2,001 


- 5,000 




« 






D = 


5,001 


- 10/000 










E « 


10,001 


and above 
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Institutional R*s«arch Question f2: Are ch* listening 
courses found within the teadiec^tcaining department of 
the institution? If aot. is tho course integrated or 
independent? 

Table 6 displays a total of 73 (95.8%) of the collages or 
universities responding* offered scene listening preparation within 
the teacher-training department of the institutiono A total of four 
(5.4%) of the reporting institutions did not offer listening 
preparation in the institution with three of those four found in 
category (A). 



Table 6 

Listening Curricula: Language Arts Department 



Category 



Reporting 
f 



Yes 
f 



No 
f 



A 
B 
C 
D 
B 



16 
18 
15 
11 
13 



13 
17 
15 
11 
13 



3 
1 
0 
0 
0 



Total 
Total % 



73 



69 

95.8 



4 

5.4 



LEGEND 



A = 1 - 1,000 

B » 1,001 - 2,000 

C = 2,001 - 5,000 

D « 5,001 - 10,000 

B > 10,001 and above 
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Table 7 displays listming curricula found in the teacher- 
training departments with 70 institutions responding a££irinatively« 
The majority (77.15 percent) of the institutions reported the 
listening courses were provided ir ^. integrated setting. 
Integrated courses ranged in nunober from 8 in category (D) to 14 in 
category (B). Those integrated it^thods courses reported included: 
Mathematics/ Science/ Social Studies and Language Arts. Two 
institutions/, one from each population based categories (A and C}/. 
reported independent courses devoted exclusively to listening. 



Table 7 
Listening Courses 


Category 


Independent Only Integrated 


Both 


Total 






f 






f 


f 




A 




1 






12 


1 


14 


B 




0 






14 


3 


17 


C 




1 






11 


3 


15 


D 




0 






8 


3 


11 


E 




0 






9 


4 


13 


Total 




2 






54 


14 




Total % 




2.85 




77.15 


20 




LEGEND 


A 




1 


- 1/000 










B 




1/001 


- 2/000 










C 




2/001 


- 5/000 










D 




5/001 


- 10/000 










E 


= 10/CX)1 


and above 
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Institutional ResMrch Question #3: ftiat percentage of the 
Language Arts curriculum is ('ievoted to instruction in 
reading/. vriting# speaking and listening? 



Table 8 displays listening (16^90%) and speaking (18.53%) to be 
accorded the least total curricxilar time in contrast to reading 
(23.94%) and writing (27.26%). Listening was accorded the least 
curricular time in 4 population based categories (A# B$ d E). 



Table 8 
Instructional Percentac, 



Category Reading Writing Spea3dng ^^istening Missing 



A 


28.53% 


32.05% 


19.71% 


17.35% 


2.36% 


B 


23.46% 


25.77% 


16.07% 


13.21% 


21.49% 


C 


18.33% 


29.87% 


18.66% 


17.56% 


16.75% 


D 


24.37% 


23.50% 


IS. 20% 


19.30% 


13.63% 


E 


25.00% 


26.00% 


19.00% 


17.09% 


12.91% 


Total 


23.94% 


27.26% 


1 .53% 


16.90% 


13.43% 


LEGEND 


A = 


1 - 


1,,000 








B = 


1,001 - 


2,000 








C = 


2,001 - 


5,, 000 








D = 


5,001 - 10,000 








E = 10,001 and above 







Institutional Research Question #4: Are opportunities 
available to'pre-service teachers to leam to teach 
listening? If so/, what are the opport:mities? 



The research reported 66 of the 72 institutions responding to 
tJiis question (91.7%) were offering opportunities for pre-^e^ ^ce 
teach^cs to leam to teach listening. Six institutions (8.3%) were 
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not offering opporturaties for pre-service teachers to learn to teach 
listening. 

The research surveyed various opportunities in listening 
pedagogy/ from developing units of listening materials^ to the 
collection/development of games or activities/ or to the awareness of 
Public Law 95--561. 

Forty-eight institutions (69.6%) required the developing of units 
of listening materials and sixty-four (90.1%) of the institutions 
required the collection/development of listening games or 
activities. Twenty institutions (28.6%) require the awareness or 
study of Public Law 95-561. However* 80 institutions (71.4%) 
reported no reference to this law. 

Personal Depographics and Practices; 

Personal Research Question #1: Few many years of college 
teaching experience does the responder have? 

Table 9 displays twenty professors (25%) reported having teaching 
experience of 5 years or less. Fifteen reported teaching experience 
between 5 and 10 years. A total of 35 (43.75%) had 10 years or less 
of college teaching experience. Fourteen reported having teadiing 
experience between 10 and 15 years. Twelve reported ha^virKi teaching 
experience betweer^ 15 and 20 years. Thirteen reported having 
teaching experience between 20 and 25 yeMs experience. Five 
reported having teaching experience above 5 years. 
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Y^^a of College Te&dtiing ,&xp«>d«nc« 









to 




to 


to 


to 


above 




Category 


5 




10 




15 


20 


25 


25 


Missing 


A 


7 




5 




2 


2 


3 


1 


0 


B 


4 




5 




3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


C 


2 




3 




4 


1 


3 


2 


0 


D 


4 




2 




0 


4 


2 


0 


1 


E 


3 




0 




5 


1 


3 


2 


0 


Total 


20 




15 




14 


12 


13 


S 


2 


LEGEND 


A 




1 




1,000 












B 


= 1, 


001 




2,000 












C 


= 2, 


001 




5,000 












D 


= 5, 


001 


- 10,000 












E 


= 10#001 and above 









Personal DemografAiics Research Question #2: Has the 
responcJer's teaching of listening changed and if so>. 
when and why did the change occur? 



Twenty-four (31.2%) responders reported their teaching of 
listening had remained consistent during their teaching career* while 
53 professors (68.8%) indicated their approach to listening pedagogy 
had changed. Jable 10 displays the majority of professors* 33 
(67.3%) responded change in listening instructicHi had taken place in 
the last five years. An additional 11 professors (22.4%) responded 
change had occurred during the last 20 year period. Kith a total of 
44 (89.7%) professors reporting listening pedagogy ch^es within the 
past 10 years. 
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Ttsble 10 

Time Period of Changes in Listening 



Time 


t^jober 


PercKitage 


5 years 


33 


67.3% 


to 10 years 


11 


22.4% 


to 15 years 


4 


8.2% 


to 20 years 


1 


2.0% 


to 25 years 


0 


0.0% 


over -25 years 


0 


0.0% 


Total 


49 


99.9% 



Table 11 indicates the responding professors credited new 
information (56.1 percent) and research (52#4 percent) to have been 
influential in changing their listening inathods. The availability of 
materials was not credited as a reason for changing methods. 



Table 11 
Listening Methods Chanqe 



New 

Information Research Materials 





f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


Yes 


46 


56.1% 


43 


52.4% 


21 


25. 


No 


12 


14.6% 


15 


18.3% 


37 


45.1% 


Missing 


24 


29.3% 


24 


29.3% 


,•'4 


29.3% 


Total 


82 


100.0% 


82 


IOP.0% 


82 


100.0% 
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Personal Research Question #3: Hofw did the respoider acquire 
teachin9 o£ listening skills? 

Table 12 indicates the professors/responders reported their 
expertise had been acquired by individual initiative (76.8%) and 
available literature (69.5%) • However* 57 proto- (69.5%) 
responded they had not received listening instruction during their 
pre-service training. 



Toble 12 

Professors Acquisition of Listening Expertise 

Teacher-Training Individual 

Instruction Initiative Literature 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Yes 


23 


28.0% 


63 


76.8% 


57 


69.5% 


No 


57 


69.5% 


17 


20.7% 


23 


28.0% 


Missing 


2 


2.4% 


2 


2.4% 


2 


2.4% 




82 


100.0% 


82 


100.0% 


82 


100.0% 
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Personal Research and Practices Question #4: What is the 
responder's knowledge of Public Law 95-561? 

The researcher attainted to discover the professors' awareness of 
Public Law 95-561 and the influence of Public Law 95-561 has had on 
the educational ccxanunity. One of the survey questions (l^pendix p 
74) addressed the time period during \diich the responder becaioe 
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familiar with Public Law 95-561. Of the 80 professors responding* 66 
percent responded/ the questiomaire was the impetus to awareness of 
this law. 

In an attaipt to determine the influence of Public Law 95-561# 
several questions were posed. The responses to the professors' 
awar^ess to Public Law 95-561 was negative (64.4%) to the advancinn 
of listening awareness: 73.8 percent replied no change in listening 
curricxaluin due to Public Law 95-561; 83.1 percent replied negatively 
to tho inquiry of encouraged involvement from pre-service teachers. 



TABLE 13 
Influence of Public Law 95-561 




/livances 
Listening 
Awareness 


Changed 
Curriculum 


Encouraged 

Pre-Service 

Involvement 


Yes 


35.6% 


26.2% 


16.9% 


No 


64.4% 


73.8% 


83.1% 



Attitudinal Survey 



To determine the attitude o^ professors toward the teaching of 
listening* five statements pertaiA^ng to listening were presented 
with responses requested in the two categories. Those categories 
were current practice (it is now/they are now) and desired practice 
(what should be/they should be). In addition* a Likert-like scale of 
five choices \faa available with the following values: 5) cJLways# 
4) often* 3) sometimes* 2) seldom or 1) never. This section of the 
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questionnaire was to determine it the differences between the current 



be/they should be) could be detennined to be significant. 

Attitudinal Stataoent a: Listening should be taught as 
a separate course to pre-senrice tea<*hers* 



Table 14 indicates most responders did not feel listening should 
be taught as a separate coxarse to pre-service teachers. A t-valuo of 
-4.47 p > .001 suggests a significant difference existe. The current 
practices mean - 1.554 and the desired practices mean =2.216 
indicates the significant differences to be of lov value on the 
rating scale. 



practice (it is now/they are now) and desired practice (what should 



TABLE 14 



Should Listening be a Separate Course? 



Status 



X 



SD 



t 



df 



It is now 



i.554 



.862 



-4.47 



73 



What should be 



2.216 



1.285 



P > .001 
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Attitudinal StateooMt b: Methods concerning the teaching 
o£ list«[iing merit inclusion in courses for teachers* 

Table 15 indicates most responders do think the teaching of 
listening does inerit inclusion in courses for teachers. A t-value ot 
-5.77 p > .001 suggests a significant difference exists. The current 
practices mean = 3.894 and the desired practices mean - 4.644 
indicates the significant differences to be of a high value of the 
rating scale. 



TABLE 15 

Should Listening Methcx3s be Included in Courses? 


Status 


X 


SD t 


df 


It is now 


3.894 


.988 -5.77 


75 


What should be 


4.644 


.875 




P > .XI 
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Attitudi na l Statement c: Pre-4ervice teachers should be 
required to take specific courses in listening. 
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Table 16 indicates most responders do not think specific courses 
should be required of pre-sein;ice teachers. A t-value of -5.08 p > 
.001 suggests a significant difference exists. The current practices 
mean = 1.520 and the desired practices mean = 2.274 indicates the 
significant differences to be of a low value on the rating scale. 



TABLE 16 

Should Pre-Service Teachers Be Required to Take 
Listening Courses? 



Status 



SD 



df 



They are now 1.520 .835 

They should be 2.274 1.272 
P > .OOi 



-5.08 
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Attitudlnal Statenent d: Teadiers are receiving sufficient 
training to teach listening. 



Table 17 indicates roost resf Anders did not feel teachers are 
receiving sufficient training to teach listening. A t-value of - 
12.02 p > .001 suggests a significant difference exists. The current 
practices mean = 2.77 and desired practices roean = 4.44 indicates the 
significant differences co be of a high vedue on the rating scale. 



TABLE 17 



Are Teachers Receiving Sufficient Traa.ning? 



Status 



SD 



t 



df 



They are now 



2.77 



1.03 



-12.2 



74 



They should be 



4.44 



.948 



P > .001 



Attitudlnal Statesoent e: Other currlcular ireaa take 
precedence over listening* 

Table 18 indicates roost responder's do think other curriciil2u: 
areas take precedence over listening. A t-value of 8.35 p > .001 
suggests a significant difference exists. The current practices mean 
= 3.72 and the desired practices mean - 2.36 indicates the 
significant differences to be in support of the current practice 
being changed so that oUier ciorricular areas would not preempt 
listening » 



TABLE 18 

Do Other Curricular Areas Take Precedence over Listening? 


Status 


X 


SD t df 


It is now 


3.72 


1.346 8.35 74 


What should be 


2.36 


1.20 


P > .001 
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CHAPTER V 

SUHHARY#. CONCLUSIOtlS# RBOgHHEtlDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
The purpose of this research stuciy was to determine by survey the 
extent o£ the teaching o£ listening pedagogy and the extent of 
listening practices found in teacher-training institutions* In 
addition/ present attitudes of professors in the Language Arts 
Departments of teacher-training institutions concerning listening 
were surveyed. Tne study waj; conducted in the Spring of 1988 with a 
questionnaire return of 82.8 percent. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. The first section 
is a summary of the stuc3y findings. Conclusions are found in the 
second section. The third section includes recommendations for 
additional research and comments concerning the future of listening. 

Sumtnary of Findings 
The research inquiry was divided into two categories. The first 
category addressed institutional and personal demographics and 
practices. The results indicated listening is being taught in 89.0 
percent of the responding institutions. In addition/ 95*8 percent of 
those responding offered this listening knowledge in the teacher 
training department of the college or university. A majority of the 
institutions (77.15 percent) provided some integrated (within other 
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courses) listening tradning and others offered a cocnbination of 
independent and integrated courses. 

Within tlie Language Arts Departments/ as measured by time/ 
listening (16.90 percent) generedly received less attention them the 
other areas of reading (23.94 percent)/ writing (27.26 percent)/ 
speaking (18.53 percent) and unknown (13.43 percent). In response to 
the question of pre-service teachers having opportunities to acquire 
listening knowledge/. 91.7 percent responded ofportunities were being 
provided. 

In the division of personal demographics the majority of the 
responders (68.8 percent) reported having changed approaches to 
listening training they provided and 89.7 percent reported this 
personal change had taken place in the last 10 years. Among the 
reasons for this change were new information and research into the 
field of listening. In most cases the professors cited their own 
initiative as the predominate reason for personal cind institutional 
growth in listening pedagogy and practices. In determining the 
influence of Public Law 95-561/ most professors found the 
governmental mandate to be of little consequence. 

The second category assessed attitudes as measured by policy and 
personal stat^tvents of current and desired practices. Responder's do 
not believe listening should be taught as a separate course. 
Responder's do believe pre-service teachers should be taught methods 
in the teaching of listening. Responder's do not believe pre-service 
teachers should be required to take specific courses in listening. 
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Responder's do not be?ieve teachers are receiving sufficient training 
tc teach listening* Responder's do believe other auxicular areas 
take precedence over listening* 

Conclusions 

The researcher developed a listing of conclusions that indicate 
important outcones of the study* The following conclusions were 
drawn; 

1* Instruction in listening pedagogy is being provided in the 
Language Arts Departments of the responding teacher-training 
institutions* The instruction in listening is usually 
integrated with other areas of language arts in contrast to 
being under separate course and/or title* 

2. Listening received the least curricular time in coiiparisons 
between the reading^ writing^ speaking and unknown areas of 
the Language Arts Department* However # together the two 
categories of listening and speaking were accorded 
appreciably less curricular time than reading and writing* 

3* Most institution are offering opportunities to pre-service 
teachers to learn to teach listening* develop units in 
listenlirj* as well as requiring the collection of/ or 
developiiv^^ of# list^ing games and activities* 

4* Public Law 95-561 is not being addressed in the teacher- 
training institutions* 
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3. Host of Che reporting professors had a minioum of five years 
of college/university teaching ttxperience« 

6. The responding professors had cnanged their approach to the 
teaching of listening during the last five to ten years* 

7. The reasons for the change in the teaching of listening 
procedures was due to new information about listening and 
research into the value of listening. 

8. 'rha availability of materials wzis not a factor in change of 
listening procedures. 

9. The professors had not received listening training during 
their pre-service training. 

10. The professor's reported gaining their listening expertise 
through their own initiative. 

11. The responder'5 do not think listening should be taught as a 
separate course. 

12 r The responder's do think methods concerning the teaching of 
listening merit inclusion in courses for teachers. 

13. The r(5Sponder*s do not think pre-service teachers should be 
required to take specific courses in listening. 

14. The responder's do not think teachers are receiving 
sufficient training in the teaching of listening. 

15. The responder's think other cxorricular areas take precedence 
over listening. 

16. Listening should be included in preparation of teachers more 
than present practices. 




Recoqnendations 

As a result of this stucSy, the following specific recocnroendations 
have emerged: 

1. Additional studies shoult? be initiated to discover the scope 
and sequence of listening pedagogy in teacher-training 
institutions. 

2. Further studies should oe conducted into the specific 
requirements of the listening training in teacher-training 
institutions. 

3. Further studies should bo conducted into the actual classroom 
comparing those '"^achers having listening training and those 
who have not received training during the pre-service 
experience. Special enphasis should focus on the short and 
long term benefits to children. 

4. Studies should be conducted to determine post-service/in- 
aervice listening training* to comparatively determine the 
differences/ the value and the perceptions between pre- and 
in-service. Special emphasis should focus on long range 
benefits to children. 

5. Coapare professors and teachers cunriculum from these 
institutions with feedback concerning teacher-training 
programs. 
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"The roost basic of all human needs is to understand 
and to be understood, •••the best way to 
understand people is to listen to them," 

Nichols (1980# p. 7) 

Callj; for reform in curricular content haunt educators • 
Questions as to where to begin and with what intensity mystify 
curriciJlum planners. One reform should begin in the area critical to 
all education* the Language Arts Department with that refoirroation 
evaluated by the final guideline. . .what is best for the child... 
^^h^t does the child eed to know^ to understand and to be. understood* 
to be human? 

It is generally accepted that all learning is predicated on the 
ability to listen* therefore to be literate th3 child needs to know 
h .w to listen. Listening literature tells us listening is the most 
illusive of all language arts and the most taisunderstood. This 
process does not accumulate with use* but must be fooosed* taught* 
practiced* learned and releamed. 

Listening researchers and supportive evidence contends our 
language arcs educational system is upside down and is contrary to 
cotnnunication practices and needs. The skills needed naoct 
(listening) in life are taught the least* while the skills used the 
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least (reading)/ are taiight the most« Individuals are required to 
listen approximately 50 percent of the day and read ag^roximateli 15 
percent of the day. Ihis information was cyc.licalli received 
attention in the educational world in the 1920' s only to diminish/ 
became important again in the 1950 's only to diminish and once again 
has become a focxas of scnne attention in rhe 198x; 's. 

The author asks how can we prevent the accumulated listening 
Knowledge from discriminating into this cyclical pattern only to 
resurface in 2010? Not just because the evidence of listening's 
value is there and useful*, but because applying this evidence wrll 
benefit children's learning and their ability to gain knowledge. 
Children who know how to listen will become more literate* because 
they will be capable of applying those life-skills most demarided of 
them...v.o listen. 

Reform proponents in language arts have advocated integration and 
whole language techniques. The author applauds the efforts* but 
cautions that "whole language" may become nothing more than "whole 
reading" without careful attention to other language arts* especially 
listening. Educators fear the dissecting of listening skills 
(exactly what is being practiced in reading) and indicate all skills 
should be taught in integration. The author contends integration is 
needed and desirable. However* the author proposes a language arts 
concentration (nou in theory only but in a real* actioal practice) of 
beginning with "whole" concept (all language arts)* specialize on 
each conponents (listraing* speaking* writing* reading for examples)* 
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examine/ def ine# explore*, practice* validate and af^ly in isolation 
the indiv jal and unique skills necessary to acccaiplish each 
particular task (examine for exait^>le each of the 20 some types of 
listening) and finally put all the components together again,,, 
integration. Without fully examining the canponents how do we k- 
we have the "whole" of a language program? 

The language arts professors in teacher-training institutions 
have stated listening ne'^sds more attention in the pre-sexrvice 
curricula. The listening curricular reform should begin in the 
Language Arts Departments of teacher-trainirKi institutions. Language 
arts professors are in a pivotal position in determining what pre- 
service teachers ultimately teach in the classroon. The call here is 
to teach teachers how to teach listening, Tliose teachers will teach 
children hew to listen. 

"The most basic of all human needs is to understand 

and to be understood the best way to 

understand people is to listen to them." 

Nichols (1980, p. 7) 
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QUESTIOHMAIRE CONCERNING LISTENING ATTITUDES AVO PRACTICES 

ils researcher wishes to thank the responder Cor the attention given to, the 
content of this questionnaire* Your time and effort will assist in building 
an additional knowledge base in the field of listening. Your responses will be 
kept confidential* 

This questionnaire is divided into two catec;ories, PRACTICES and ATTITUDES. 
Please return this questionnaire by May 8, 1988 using the enclosed stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 

I.D. 

I. PRACTICES: 

Public Law 95-561, the Primary and Secondary School Act of 1978 mandated 
listening to be taught as a competency area in the basic skills .'j 
curriculum. Several references will be made to Public Law 95-561 in this/; 
questionnaire. * ^ 



A. INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES: ^ 
1. Does your institution offer any instruction in listening pedagogy? ^ 



no Please proceed to I 7 this sectionJr| 

yes Please continue » 

The listening course is (please check all the apj^ropriate answers) ^ 

an elective 

within the teacher training department 

required 

within other departments of your 

institution 



4 



3. Please check all listening curricula found at your institution. ^ 

Listening courses, ie. Listening 101 fl 



i 



Listening Labo:ratory/clinic 
Pre-service class devoted to teaching I 
teachers how to teach and practice 
good listening skills, ie. 
Future Teachers Listening 303 
Specific units within methods courses 

math methods 

science^ methods 

social studies methods 

language arts methods 

other methods courses 

Written language curriculum 
Special ins^rvice courses ^ 
Other curricula (Please list below) 



(If course .syllabi for any of the above are available this researcher 
would appreciate your enclosing them with your response) 
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4. Please check all materials used in the listening curriculum and 
list the specific text or toaterials used. 

specific t«xt on listening Title — 

a unit within i text Titl« of Text ^ « 

a .chapter within a text Title of Text ^ 

f ilms/fiJmstrips Title „ 

tapes/videos Title 

computer programs Title 

Public Law 95-561 

other materials (Please list) 



5. Please indicate the percentage of L. .iguage Arts course/s time you-;^ 
devote to instruction in each of the following areas 

% reading skills and activities 

\ writing skills and activities 

% speaking ski''ls and activities 

\ listening skills and activities | 

6. Do pre-service teachers have the following opportunities? 
(Please check all categories) 

to demonstrate good listening practices yes no 

to develop units of listening materials yes no 

to collect/develor listening games/activities yes no 

to study and understand Public Law 95-561 yes 

(please list any other opportunities below) 



no 



7. Please check the degree of influence Public Law 95-561 has had on 
^-urriculum for pre-service teacners at your institution 



none 



little moderate significant exceptional 



B. PERSONAL DEMOGRAPHICS AND PRACTICES Male Female 

1. Years of college/university teaching experience (Please Check) 

5 years 

to 10 years 

to 15 years 

to 20 years 

to 25 years 

above 25 years 

2. Years at Present Position (Please Check) 

5 years 

to 10 y&SLZs 

to 15 years 

to 29 years 

to 25 years 

above 25 years 
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Level of de9ree (Please Check) «nd list aisjoi beside the degiee. 

Bachelor of Degree 

Hasters Degree 
^ . Speeltlist!^ I^egre ^ 

Doctor of (Education ' 

Doctor of Philosophy 



During the tiiu I have been responsible^ for teaching listening my 
teaching strategies have (check the appropriate ans%rer and proceed) 

a. remained generally constant dtaring my teaching career 

^ changers during during my teaching career 

If your response was choice a. please proceed to this section #6. 

If your response was choice b. please continue by checking the time 
sequence indicating when your teaching strategies changed 

in the last 5 years 

in the last 10 years 

in the last 15 years 

in the last 20 years 

over 20 years ago 

My methods o£ teaching listening have changed because (please check 
all appropriate answers) 

new information about listening 

research indicating the value of 

teaching listening skills 

awareness of Public Law 95-561 

materials available 

other reasons (please indicate below) 



6. Several authorites in listening pedagogy are listed below. 
Please place a check under the R if you recognize the name. 
Please place a check under the l_ if the individual or the individual's 
work has influenced your thinking about listening. 

R I 

Carolyn Coakley 

Dr. Sam Duker 

Dr. Sara Lundsteen 
Dr. Bruce Harkgraf 
Dr. Ralph Nichols 
Dr. P^ul T Rankin 
Dr. Lyman Stall 
Dr. Miriam Wilt 
Dr. Florence Wolff 
Dr. Andrew Volvin 
Others (please list) 
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7. I became aware of Public La*^ 95*-561 (Please check) 

in 197C since 1980 with this Questionnaire 

8. In my opinion the mandating of Public Lav 95-561 had the effect of 

(please check all appropriate answers) 

encouraging the emphasising of listening 

advancing listening awareness 

changing listening curriculum 

encouraging involvement of pedagogy 

and practices for pre-service teachers 
no influence 

9. I acquired my teaching of listening skills from 
(please check all aippropriate answers) 

being Instructed in a teacher-training 

institution, .please name,,^,,^^ 

due to my own initiative 

by available literature 

personally determining value of 

listening 

being influenced by others 

other sources (please Mst) 



ATTITUDES 

1. Please indicate your opinion as to each statement's present practice 
(It IS/THEY ARE NOW) and your opinion as to the desired practice 
(WHAT/THEY SHOULD BE) in the appropriate bcx as designated by the 
categories of ALWAYS, OFTEN, SOMETIMES, SELDOM or KEVER. 



A. Listening should be taught 
as a separate course to 
pre-service teachers. 

B. Methods concerning the teaching 
of listening merit inclusion in 
courses for teachers. 

Pre-service teachers should be 
required to take specific 
courses in' listening, 

D. Teachers are receiving 
sufficient training to 
teach listening. 



It is now 
What should be 
It is now 
What should be 
They are now 
They should be 
Tney are now 
They should be 



I 
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E* Other curricular areas 

take precedence over listening. 



It is now 
What should be 



2. Plft«st Indicate your opinion of tht following »t«^««nt« by Mtkllg) .^^^^ 

T for trut t.tpx ;fiU«,; • ^|or':*^aft,l^^- [^MBM^^SM 

Llsttning 9kmi mt9 j»tm l,»portai^%i?th«p^^^ 

LUtwlng .kin* - wiiiorl :«|pojet«i^. |h|nj^^0|in^5^^ 

Llstanlhg skills srs aoss luportsnt thsnf spMklng pl^l^i^B^^^^^ 



Thank you for giving this qu««tionnair« your ptttrition* Pltase fhir* iiut ^ 
additional paraonal belitfa^ rtactibns^ cd»»tnti and/or thoughts ;cpnictr,n^^^^^ 
listtning pedagogy and/or practicas of your institution in tht ioXloyiiigr 
s^iction of this quastionnaira. 



If you wish a copy of the results of this survey, please complete the 
following: 



Name 
Address 



Zip Code 
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ABSTRACT 
Elementary Language Arts Professors 
Teaching Practices for and Attitudes About 
Listening in Select Teacher-Training Institirdons 
This study investigated the cun'ent policies and programs in selected Teacher- 
Training Institutions to detemiind if listening is being taught. In addition the current 
programs and attitudes of the Languac^a Arts professors in those institutions toward 
listening was surveyed. 

The subjects were 99 professors chosen by random selection from five 
researcher-selected population based categories. The composite response rate was 
82.8 percent. 

The research inquiry was divided into two categories. The first category 
addressed institutional and personal demographics and practices. The results 
indicated listening is being taught in 89.0 percent of the responding institutions. In 
addition, 95.8 percent of those responding offered this listening knowledge in the 
teacher training department of the college or university. A majority of the i. iStitutions 
(77.15 percent) provided some integrated (within other courses) listening training 
and others offered a combination of independent and integrated courses. 

Within the Lang ^ge Arts Departments, as measured by time, listening (16.90 
Percent) generally received less attention than the other areas of reading (23.94 
percent), writing (27.26 percent), speaking (18.53 percent) and unknown (13.43 
percent). In response to the question of pre-service teachers having opportunities to 
acquire listening knowledge, 91 .7 percent responded opportunities were being 
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provided. 

in the division of personal demographics the majority of the responders (68.8 
percent) reported having changed approaches to listening training they provided 
and 89.7 percent reported this persona! change had taken place in the last 10 
years. Among the reasons for this change were new Information and research into 
the field of listening. In most cases, the professors cited their own initiative as the 
predominate reason for personal and institutional growth in listening pedagogy and 
practices. In determining the influence of Public Law 95-561, mosi professors found 
the governmental mandate to be of little consequence. 

The second category assessed attitudes as measured by policy and personal 
statements of current and desired practices: 

1. Responder's do not believe listening should be taught as a separate 
course. 

2. Responder's do believe pre-seMce teachers should be taught methods 
in the teaching of listening. 

3. Responder*s do not believe pre-service teachers should be required to 
take specific courses in listening. 

4. Responder's do not believe teachers are receiving sufficient training to 
teach listening. 

5. Responder's do believe other curricular areas take precedence over 
listening. 
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Appendix 



EKD 

. S . Dept . of Education 

Office of Education 
Rasamrch and 

Improvamant (OERX) 



ERIC 



Date Filmed 
March 29, 1991 



